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English 


Editorial 


We are all of us being schooled 
in the meaning of the term “infla- 
tion,” until the threat of it is clear 
to the simplest intelligence. Wages 
in defense industries increase dur- 
ing war time, and the majority of 
workers are drawn into such work. 
They have more money to spend; 
but the things for which they like 
to spend money—the luxuries and 
many of the necessities—are re- 
duced in quantity, so that prices 
for them are bid up. The teacher 
must pay these higher prices, but 
he is the one worker in essential 
industry who is not increasingly 
able to do so. 

The English classroom supplies 
an essential unit in the education of 
our young people in war time,—not 
only as preparation for civilian life 
but for the armed services; this 
is the testimony of all who speak 
with authority. An English teacher 
is, therefore, a needed worker in a 
defense industry. Indeed he occu- 
pies a unique place, for he is the 
one war worker whose position is 
not assured, and whose wages are 
constantly threatened with reduc- 
tion. 

The college itself, economically 
speaking, is a unique sort of de- 
fense factory. It not only does not 
operate at a profit, but it is un- 
worthy of its trust if it does not 
operate at a loss! In other words, 
it must spend more than it takes in, 
and make up the difference from 
trust funds or other charitable 
gifts or from state subsidy. It, too, 
is an essential industry; but in- 
stead of growing because of the de- 
mands of war, it shrinks, and its 
income from its business fall off. 

It has always been a characteris- 
tic of the college that if it finds 
itself in a tight place financially, 
it does not borrow first from the 


public or from a bank, but it bor- 
rows from its own teaching employ- 
ees with no guarantee to them that 
the loan will ever be repaid. In fact, 
there are few instances on record 
where the loan was repaid, al- 
though there have been cases where 
the wages were restored to their 
former level. 

This is neither a protest nor a 
complaint. It is a statement of in- 
teresting and, to us, important fact. 
Despite its obvious truth, most 
teachers who are quite competent 
to engage in other activities will 
still teach, because they believe 
that is their “calling.’”’ Those who 
teach because they are not compe- 
tent to do anything else are a negli- 
gible quantity. The teacher’s loy- 
alty to his task, despite the facts 
here cited, is taken for granted, or 
he would not be counted upon to 
provide essential training for young 
men about to serve in the armed 
forces. 


An announcement of a new 
course in the Turkish Language at 
Indiana University reaches the edi- 
torial desk, and starts us inquiring 
about the script now officially used 
in Turkey. We are relieved to 
learn that both the Roman and the 
Turkish alphabet are authoritative. 
For our frivolous editorial mind re- 
calls Bill Nye’s comment of long 
ago: 

“How the Arabian poets succeed- 
ed so well in writing their verse 
in their own language I can 
hardly understand. I find it very 
difficult to write poetry which 
will be greedily snapped up and 
paid for, even when written in 
the English language. But if I 
had to paw around for an hour 
to get a button-hook for the end 
of the fourth line, so that it 
would rhyme with the button- 
hook in the second line of the 
same verse, I believe it would 
drive me mad.” 


Announcements 


The College English Association’s 
annual dinner will be held at seven 
o’clock Monday evening, December 
28th, at the Hotel Edison. It will 
be a social get-together for English 
teachers, members and non-mem- 
bers, with several distinguished 
authors as guests. 

Checks and reservations for the 
dinner must be in the hands of Mr. 
Donald L. Clark not later than Fri- 
day, December 25th. Send $1.75 to 
Donald L. Clark, 301 School of Busi- 
ness Building, Columbia University, 
New York City. Please cooperate 
with your local committee by help- 
ing them to estimate in advance the 
number who will be present. 


Members of the CEA will re- 
ceive with this issue of the “News 
Letter” a fourth “Chap Book” 
Your Pipes into Trumpets by Frank 
Prentice Rrand. Non-members may 
secure copies from the Secretary 
at 10c per copy, postage free. 


In its early issues the “News 
Letter” published a number of 
poems sent in by teacher members. 
What has happened to our song- 


sters? Verbum sap. 


CEA members living outside the 
metropolitan area who plan _ to 
visit New York for the annual 
annual meeting in December and 
who would enjoy guest privileges 
at a New York City club, will 
please notify the Secretary. 


From the Mail Bag 


Dear Editor: 

I can imagine nothing more bor- 
ing to a class of students than a 
course in literature based on cur- 
rent propaganda, and nothing more 
futile either as instruction in liter- 
ature or a contribution to the war 
effort. There is perhaps more to be 
said for Plato and the classics, but 
if even they are studied solely as 
ground work in the democratic dog- 
ma, it seems silly to me to call the 
course, “Literature.” It is the his- 
tory of ideas. I don’t think I ever 
said, anyhow I hope I didn’t, that 
the greatest plays are those written 
with a social purpose. Social pur- 
pose plays have marked the growth 
of modern realism, and have possi- 
bly of late contributed also to its 
decline. A great play can be writ- 
ten out of social purpose, but it 
can also be written out of any other 
strong feeling. I fail to see the 
social purpose in Hamlet or King 
Lear. But luckily I don’t have to 
teach literature, or even many un- 
dergraduates. All I try to teach is 
playwriting, and of course you 
don’t tell your students what to 
write about. They write about 
what most interests and excites 
them at the moment. Just now that 
happens to be, in some cases, but 
not all by any means, the war and 
the relation of the young to the 
war. (And they don’t always feel 
about the war as the WACKS and 
the WAVES think they should feel, 
either—but I don’t feel that it is 
any of my business). What we are 
trying to do is to keep the theatre 
arts alive, and if possible growing. 
That’s enough of a job for me, any- 
how. 

Walter Prichard Eaton 
Yale University. 


Dear Editor: 

Whether this is adding defense 
training to English teaching or not 
I shall allow readers to decide. The 
building of post-war international 
relationships was my chief objec- 
tive in the following plan, aside 
from good composition. The stu- 
dents seem definitely interested. 

In one of the freshman English 
sections I am having the students 
make special study of South Amer- 
ica. Most papers written for the 
two semesters will deal with what 
they find in their reading. Specific 
research topics will be left to stu- 
dent choice individually; one stu- 
dent might be interested in history 
another in natural resources, an- 
other in government, another in 
schools or still another in engin- 
eering. 

Other countries or continents 
might just as well have been used 
as South America; it may be that 
my interest led to the selection. 
Partly at least I limited the selec- 
tion so that there may be class 
forums where different groups of 
three or four students may be lead- 
ers with others well able to par- 


ticipate because of the 

field of study. 
Wendell 
Alfred 


Concentrated W 


M. Burditt, 
University, 


Dear Editor: 

You are right, 
journalism has nev 
is a research proble 
told in relation to 
the machine age. A 
ready to make thi 


in Creat. 
Pplied by 
> thus the 
ed from 
the 
Amer. 
especially sin 
has been the hand pa of en 
tion and managerial talent, [t has 
by sowing the seeds of ambition 
given the United States a tremen, 
dous impulse toward economic de. 
velopment by harrowing the soil of eit 
our national life and warming 
seeds of divine discontent jn the 
hearts of the people. So the seeds IF 
of new wants eventually sprang up 
into a new life. 
William Allen White. 


Dear Editor: 

Thoreau would have heartily ap. 
proved of your correspondent's |e. 
ter attacking his “Walden” in the 
September “News Letter”, Nothing 
would have pleased him better than 
the idea of students fighting their 
protesting way to arrive at “up. 
cowed judgments” upon that book 
The more they protested, the mor 
they disagreed (he would have 
said) the better the hope of ane. 
ucation. What  predigested pap 
trickling into their brains without 
a ripple had they been reading! As 
for his egotism, he would hve 
smiled, remembering John Donne 
and his jlate made friend, Wa 
Whitman. But “innocence” would 
have delighted him. I fear it wa 
a dangerous innocence. 

Your CEA member thinks his 
cial theory amounts to living ina 
certain way as long as you a@ 
count on the patience and charity 
of your neighbors. He is wrong 
Thoreau’s patience was expendel 
on learning to live without compre 
mising on the wrong principle 
something that America might hav’ 
learned with immense advantage 
say ten years before the beginning 
of appeasement. He asked little @ 
his neighbors and gave much. The 
reau was somewhat of a snob 
the presence of those unwilling ujmedie 
do their own thinking. Such snobgectua 
have their value. 

Henry Seidel Canby. 
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What Has “English” 
To Do With the War? 


Today each student, each teacher 
is asking himself what his work has 
,do with America’s share in this 
var, what it has to do with democ- 

‘what it has to do with the 
rid after the war. “English,” as 
study, rarely appears in the head- 
lines; they advertise studies of 
inmediate usefulness to our armed 
wrces, scientific and vocational 
dies. The Secretary of the Navy, 
nj the Secretary of War, to be 
lure, have spoken publicly of the 
importance of the ability “to re- 
hort facts and to express ideas 
early.” Secretary Knox has even 
one so far as to say that “the 
bility to use clear, concise, and 
orceful English in speech and in 
writing underlies and _ reinforces 
ficiency in any and all branches 
of the Naval Service.” But is this 
ll that “English” is for in this 
ar? 
I believe it is for this and for 
more, 

If we are to win this war we 
mst know, all of us, women as 
el] as men, what we are fighting 
or. It is not enough that our ar- 
ies must outmaneuver the armies 
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Nothing of the enemy, that our men must 
ter than Mil! more and faster than the ene- 
ng theirty Kills. We must know why our 


men kill and destroy. We must 
now Why our men have to be kill- 
i. We and our men must have a 
burpose, 2 purpose nearer than life 
self, a purpose on which those 
ho come after us can build a new 


< ord, a world far better than the 
ling! Asgrorid we have built and are now 
Id 
Donne maintain that such a purpose is 
d, Wal? be found in the literature of the 
World, our heritage. I 
it further that “English” 


wveals this purpose to us, here and 
yw in this crisis, and hereafter. 
Our literature, which we study in 
English,” teaches the value of the 
ndividual, it teaches the responsi- 
bility of democracy; it shows that 
man must surrender to no one his 
ight to think and to think for him- 
elf. It teaches reverence for that 
hich is greater than man; justice 
nm man’s dealing with his fellows; 
teaches that ideals are not 
reams, but realities of daily life. 
In Greek drama and philosophy, 
m Roman organiaztion and law, in 
medieval spirituality, in the intel- 
ectual excitement of the Renaiss- 
nee, even in the modern and often 
mistaken attempt to separate man 
tm man by sacrosanct national 
jUndaries, there is constant, un- 
@stakable endeavor to learn what 
tedom is and to establish it 
rherever man dwells on earth. 
Thus the study of literature, of 
English” in its broadest, noblest 
ense, forces us to think of freedom, 
{what it means, forces us to think 
our responsibility to establish 
teedom for ourselves and for our 
ellow-men. It is for this reason 
hat the study of English is vital to 
€ winning of this war and to the 


— of the world after this war 
won, 
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The Time for Self Criticism 
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that Chaucer, for instance, so fine 
a story-teller and so great a poet, 
has been made to seem dull. The 
fellow-travelers among us have 
done their utmost to drive Shakes- 
peare from the field, the poor man’s 
oncern with kings and queens mak- 
ing him unfit for the proletariat. 
Almost all the great writers need 
to be given their chance again, es- 
pecially the Victorians, who have 
suffered at the hands of as biassed 
and ignorant a group of critics as 
any age has produced. It is absurd 
to refuse a place to contemporary 
writers, but is criminal of teachers 
of English to present them in a 
vacuum, as if there had been no 
literary influences on them and no 
background against which they 
worked; and general statements in 
lectures will never take the place 
of firsthand acquaintance with the 
writers of the past whose words 
and ideas and technique influence 
our writers today. 

Obviously, where the English de- 
partment exists in a fine arts school 
masquerading as a liberal arts col- 
lege, we must accept the situation 
or with a considerable effort return 
to the old liberal values and the 
well-grounded curriculum. I do not 
see why people who believe that 
presenting a mediocre contempor- 
ary play is more cultural than 
studying great plays of the past 
and present should object to call- 
ing the institution which permits 
this a fine arts school. There is a 
place in our academic world for 
Bennington as well as for Bryn 
Mawr; but while I am sure that 
there is a distinct role for the lib- 
eral arts college even in a world 
at war, I am not sure whether the 
fine arts school may not be a lux- 
ury we shall be obliged to give up 
for the duration, along with the 
fine arts elements in our English 
departmental offerings. We _ shall 
gain nothing but scorn by keeping 
the name liberal arts and changing 
the substance: sugar from a flour- 
sack will not make nourishing 


bread. 
Anne B. G. Hart 
Smith College. 


The Humanities in 
Time of Crisis 

(Continued from Page 1) 
cern. But if it be true that we are 
now fighting for freedoms so hard- 
ly won through centuries of strug- 
gle, what shall we say if these free- 
doms be lost by our own default 
after the war to preserve them is 
won? 

The signs of this default are al- 
ready ominous in the educational 
world. One or two have already 
been pointed out. We may note 
one other. The most serious be- 
cause it is within the ranks of the 
teachers of the humanities them- 
selves is the double rift splitting 
the professor into three mutually 
hostile camps. One includes those 
who would study the humanities 
“scientifically,” and here lie down 
together the studeyt of linguistics, 
the psycho-pathologist of literature 
and art, the mechano-technical dis- 
sector of style, and others too irk- 
some to mention. Another includes 


those who would study the humani- 
ties “historically,” and here work 
peaceably together the dusty grub- 
bers in ancient archives, the source 
hunters, and the revivers of the 
dead works of happily forgotten 
authors ruthlessly disinterred in 
the rather ghoulish business of 
turning up “contributions to know- 
ledge.” A third includes those who 
would study the humanities as hu- 
manities, but these with the best 
of intentions have often failed to 
appreciate the human values of 
modern science and therefore have 
often ended in a wilderness of me- 
dievalism not all consonant either 
with modern scientific knowledge 
on the one side nor with the best 
that has been thought and said on 
the other. Considering this situa- 
tion, we might well remember that 
when the doctors disagree the 
quacks take over. 

Perhaps one should not be unduly 
critical of any of these however. 
Their work, by and large, is impor- 
tant. The essential thing to note 
here is that these divisions exist. 
Their effect upon the teaching of 
the humanities, and more particu- 
larly upon the opinions of the gen- 
eral public and of the administra- 
tors of our educational institutions, 
has not been to the benefit of the 
humanities, nor to the benefit of the 
students or teachers of the humani- 
ties. Now each of these various ap- 
proaches may be of great value as 
an approach to a specific problem 
in research; but no one of them 
ought to be regarded as adequate 
to the teaching of literature or the 
other humanities. For the humani- 
ties have as their subject matter 
evaluations of human experience in 
any or all of its conceivable forms 
and no restrictions save the limita- 
tions of that experience and the 
artist’s ability to record it ought 
to be imposed by critic or teacher. 

What we teachers of the humani- 
ties need to do—and the CEA 
should serve as the best possible 
center of such a movement—is to 
prepare now for the fight for the 
very existence of the humanities 
as fundamentally important studies 
of the highest importance in the 
development of enlightened free 
minds and civilized and cultured 
characters. 

The will to peace and justice and 
brotherly love underlies much of 
the great tradition of western civi- 
lization. A race of men trained only 
to the technical perfection and ef- 
ficiency of machines, however, can 
have little truck with such theoreti- 
cal nonsense. In a war-shattered 
world our chief hope for the future 
lies in the thorough inculcation f 
of the Graeco-Christian tradition 
which is the basis of our highest 
hopes for humanity. If the job is 
done, it will have to be the teachers 
of the humanities, particularly the 
teachers of literature, from the 
lowest to the highest levels of the 
educational system, who will have 
to do it. 

Vernon E. Lichenstein 
Coe College. 
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All Members are invited to con- 
tribute to the December NEWS 
LETTER. Anything from brief 
comments to one thousand-word 
articles. Mail them before Nov. 25. 


ENGLISH USAGE 


By ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
* 


This guide assembles a mass of 
useful and authoritative informa- 
tion about the nature of usage, the 
factors that determine it, and 
tests for its justification. An in- 
valuable aid for English teachers. 


* 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


WRITERS of the 
Western World 


edited by 
Addison Hibbard 


Distinguishi~g features of this 
new anthology are: 


The adequate representation 
of leading writers. 


The classification of these se- 
lections to literary 
temper rather than chronologi- 
cally or by type. 


according 


Through this organization the 
unity and inter-relationship of 
all the arts are clarified, and an 
intelligent approach to modern 
literature is afforded. 


xxii. 1261 pp. Illustrated. $4.75 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


SCRIBNER 


CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 
NINE PLAYS 


( Watson-Pressey) 


1. “The Hairy Ape” 
2. Street Scene 
3. Abe Lincoln in Hlinois 
4. The Silver Cord 
5. Justice 

6. What Every Woman Knows 
7. The Circle 

8. R.U.R. 

9. Cyrano de Bergerac 


Note the Attractive Price 


$1.25 
PAPER-BOUND 
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A New Book 
Modern Exposition 


ARNOLD WILLIAMS 
Michigan State College 


A usable method for the everyday 
tasks of writing, which is neither tech- 
nical nor literory in its emphasis. The 
author illustrotes his points with vigor- 
ous selections and stresses the need 
for clear, logical thought in effective 
writing. A HANDBOOK is included. 


$2.25 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 


379 pages Crown Octave 


ENGLISH 
SOCIAL HISTORY 


Chaucer to Victoria 


By GEORGE M. TREVELYAN 
Cambridge University 


Six centuries of history, “with 
the politics left out,” stressing the 
cultural life of Englishmen of all 
stations. Recommended for English 
majors. 


Dec, 1942, 630 pages. Maps. $3.75 


A WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
OF AMERICAN USAGE 


By Tom B, HABER 
Ohio State Universit) 


Recommended for Freshman 
Composition 


1942. 152 pages. $1.00 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Widely Used: 


Models and 
Motivations for 


Writing 
Edited by William D, Templeman, 
Charles W. Roberts, and Leah F. 
Trelease of the University 
of Illinois. 
One hundred and fourteen selections 


from a wide variety of American and 


English prose—brought together tc 
stimulate thinking and to serve as 
models for writing. Anthology to de- 


velop intellectual attention. 
676 Pages; Price $2.00 


Change in Publishers 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
recen ly acquired the College Text: 
»00ks of THOMAS NELSON AND 
SONS. Models and Motivations for 
Writing listed above is one of 
these books. 

Write for further 
this and other texts 


information on 


English. 


The RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York, N.Y. 


in 


The College English 
Teacher and the War 

In this age of seeming unreason, 
the college English teacher asks 


himself how he can keep his reason. 
Belatedly, he becomes aware that 
he has remained too much the in- 
dividualist and that his ego like 
every other human being’s must 
be greatly deflated. 

He knows that the ominous 
cracks that appear in the walls of 
his tower of ivory are due to many 
causes. Gathering materials for the 
new monograph fails to hold his 
interest, and he decides that the 
time spent on that must be cut down 
greatly, or the work must be stop- 
ped, until the war is over. He learns 
that the college administration, af- 
ter a careful study of enrollment 
figures of the coming vear, has de- 
cided that his upper-class courses 
must be discontinued, and that he 
must teach nothing but freshman 
composition and sophomore litera- 
ture. Summer school teaching may 


be required. He hears rumors, that 
are all too reliable, of a salary cut. 
Can he make any decision about the 
future? He knows that if he goes 
into the service there is practically 
no chance of his being allowed to 
continue to teach. Many an English 
teacher considers seriously the pos- 
sibility of applying for a commis- 
sion in the army or the navy, doing 
specialized work for which he dis- 
covers his training fits him. But 
before trying to do so, if he has 
registered and has dependents. he 
will probably talk things over with 
the local draft board, who may as- 
sure the teacher that until the 
pressure for men is greater, teach- 
ing English is for him essential 
war work, and that rushing to ap- 
ply for a commission immediately 
will serve no good purpose. 

And now the English teacher has 
to decide how to live like a sensible 
human being. 

He must go in for civilian de- 
fense. Many students, faculty, and 
townspeople are cheerfully losing 
sleep, renouncing cards and gossip 
sessions, in order to do various 
kinds of work. He should have be- 
gun training months ago, immedi- 
ately after the talks by the leaders 
of the local civilian defense, who 
were certainly not overstating, 
when they said that every man, 
woman, and child should prepare 
intelligently, if the whole country 
were to profit by the tragic mis- 
takes of other countries. He may 
decide to begin with a first aid 
course: undoubtedly. he will be sur- 
prised by the orderly presentation 
of the material by the physical ed- 


|ucation teacher. The English teach- 


er will find that the mediocre qual- 
ity of the work he did many years 
ago as a Boy Scout is a liability 
rather than an asset. He must be 
on his toes if he hopes to be as 
useful as the manager of the town 
power plant who has already helped 
save two lives by artificial respira- 
tion. Finally, the English teacher 
takes the examination, on which he 
knows he has made many a 
“howler”; but he fervently prays 
that none of them may become leg- 


endary like that of the examinee 
who insisted that to control arterial 
bleeding at the throat a tourniquet | 


should be applied around the neck. 


Afterwards, the English teacher 
may decide to take up advanced 
first aid. Or he may decide to drive 


an ambulance. Or he may decide 


to try plane spotting from the 


tower of the nearby church: he has 
learned to respect everyone con- 
nected with this work, which is far 
more wearing than a cross-country 
or a six day bicycle race. 

He is certain to discover that it 
is possible now for him to occupy 
himself a small part of the time at 
a task that he once was convinced 
would prove to be too distracting 
and exhausting for him to carry 
with other work. Gladly he finds, 
too, that the results are always so 
anti-climactic as to prevent him 
from ever being cast in the role of 
hero. But he has much more im- 
portant work, that of making his 
teaching more effective. 

He tries to decide how the train- 
ing that he gives students, most of 
whom are preparing to enter the 
service, can be said to justify itself 
by making them more nearly com- 
petent in their use of the English 
language, as Secretaries Knox and 
Stimson advise. The teacher’s prob- 
lem becomes increasingly complex 
because he knows that the students 
are affected in various ways by the 
prospect of war: for instance, a few 
are more sceptical than ever about 
the wisdom of making the slightest 
effort to study; many would prefer 
to have more time for study but 
they, like him, are extremely busy 
with civilian defense work; and 
almost all give way at times to 
moods of reverie, as they wonder 
whether they and those dear to 
them may be at the siege of Berlin 
or Tokio, and if so, whether they 
are likely not to come back at all 
or—what might be worse—come 
back permanently disabled. The 
teacher, to meet this complex situ- 
ation, will decide that his standards 
should not be lowered; and that his 
aim should not be changed if it is 
to offer the discipline of education 
in a branch of humane learning 
that develops in all, but to varying 
degrees, proficiency in writing and 
speaking English, and the capacity 
for reading broadly and critically. 

He is aware that more than 
ever he must experiment, in the 
light of his own experience, to im- 
prove his methods in many ways, 
even though he must be satisfied 
with the attainment of a state far 
removed from the ideal of perfec- 
tion. For example, he must labor 
more persistently to remove the 
taint of pedantry; he should work 
harder to enlarge the range of his 
sense of humor, so that gravity will 
not become too deep rooted in his 
nature; and he should try to be 
more natural and direct, patient 
and sympathetic in his dealings, 
and thorough in the treatment of 
his subject and tentative in his 
judgments, if he is to be more suc- 
cessful in arousing in the student 
the desire and the effort to learn. 

The English teacher’s percep- 
tions will be sharpened by this new 
kind of existence, and he will live 
with greater calm and reasonable- 
ness, even though he may have to 
give up teaching for a time. 

W. R. Richardson, 
College of William & Mary. 


Simpson & Nevins 


The AMERICAN 
READER 


With Foreword and Editorial Advice 
By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
The enduring values 

American civilization in 
comprehensive anthology fap 
freshman or introduction to 
literature courses, 


884 p. $2.50 
we D. C. Heath and 


BLODGETT-JOHNSON 


Readings for Our Times 


A top-notch anthology by Hig 
Blodgett and Burges Johnson 
volumes, totalling over 1100 papy 


$2.00 each. subject to discoumn 


CASKEY-HEIDLER-WRA 
College Composition 
Makes common sense and 
mon practice the basis forum 


writing. By three expen 
teachers at Ohio University, 
In Press 
Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 
Eactly 
what we have 
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MARCKWAROD 


Introduction @ 
the English 


Language 


364 pages $2.15 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
114 Fifth Avenue New 
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